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THE  HOWARD  .NATIONAL  THEATRE  MUSEUM  COMMITTEE 

c/o  Dean  L.  Gitter 

26  Mount  Auburn  Street, 
Cambridge,  38,  Masa. 
TR  *  -  7774 


The  Becctn  Hpdew»lo^m«<nt  i  Author!  ty  ^^^^  it^A 

City  Hall  Annex,  ^^4l^- 

Boston,  Mass. 

Attention:  Mr.  Crshain. 


Gentlemen: 

The  Howard  Committee,  realizing  that  the  planners  of  the  Government 
Center  must  have  concrete  assurance  of  the  feasibility  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  enclosed  report,  hereby  request  that  they  be  given  a  specific  length  of 
time  in  which  to  accomplish  the  following: 

1.  Incorporate  as  a  non-profit  foundation,  with  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  responsible  members  of  the  Boston 
Community  and  the  nationwide  entertainment  industry. 

2.  Prove  the  public  interest  in  the  project  through  a  local 
and  national  fund-raising  and  publicity  campaign;  such 
proof  to  be  tangibly  manifested  in  the  form  of  bona  fide 
pledges,  cash  donations,  and  offers  of  active  support. 

3.  Establish  the  feasibility  of  the  reconstruction  by  engaging 
the  services  of  qualified  individuals  who  will  blueprint  the 
building  as  it  presently  exists  (all  efforts  to  locate  the 
original  plans  having  proven  fruitless  to  date),  and  cownit 
to  ppper  the  proposed  restoration,  accompanying  this  with  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  financial  requirements. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  if  such  a  duration  is  allo««ed  the 
Committee,  that  they  be  authorized  to  make  public  the  time-limit  imposed 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  Planners  would  be  willing  to  make  final 
favorable  disposition  of  the  premises.  This  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
Committee's  work  is  to  beer  fruit.  To  date,  all  attempts  to  raise  funds  and 
solicit  wide-spread  public  support  have  been  thwarted  by  the  universal  public 
belief  that  the  building  is  already  irrevocably  doomed  to  demolition,  that 
all  efforts  made  to  save  it  are  thus  foreordained  to  failure,  and  that  any 
moneys  contributed  to  the  project  are  thus  wasted.  Furthermore,  the  Committee 
itself  feels  it  would  be  immoral  and  unethical  to  collect  funds  froa  the  public 
unless  it  had  specific  assurance  from  City  Officials  •mpowered  to  give  such 
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assurance,  that  were  such-and-such  a  financial  goal  reached  by  the  Comittee, 
it  would  be  allowed  to  acquire  and  restore  tiie  bvilding. 

The  fund-raising  activities  of  the  incorporated  non-profit  organ- 
ization, to  be  called  The  Old  Howard  Foundation,  lac,  would  proceed  as 
follows: 

Operating  funds  for  the  start  of  the  campaign  would  be  solicited 
from  a  small  group  of  substantial  Boston  citizens,  ainy  of  whom  have  already 
given  verbal  assurance  of  such  support.  Through  this  neans  it  is  expected 
that  the  Foundation  will  be  able  to  acquire  at  least  the  sum  of  $11,268,00, 
the  amontt  necessary  to  finance  the  fund-raising  activities  of  the  Foundation 
through  October,  1961,  and  to  prepare  in  quantity  appropriate  mailing  pieces. 
(See  attached  Exhibit  1.). 

The  months  preceeding  October  are  to  be  primarily  engaged  in  pre- 
paration for  a  gala  "night-of-stars"  benefit  to  be  held  in  that  month  at 
the  Boston  Garden.  This  benefit  will  be  patterned  after  similar  "night-of- 
stars"  galas  which  have  been  notably  successful  in  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
behalf  of  such  charities  as  The  March  of  Dimes.  Bonds  For  Israel,  etc.;  and 
the  program  will  includt^d  several  top-flight  entertainment  personalities 
whose  services  will  either  be  donated,  or  acquired  through  nominal  salary 
payments. 

This  gala  will  signal  the  start  of  both  the  local  and  nationwide 
campaign,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  receive  fullest  coverage  froa 
various  news  media.  Specifically,  we  have  already  been  assured  that  Time -Life 
and  ABC  -  TV  will  give  it  ample  attention. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  gala  itself  will  be  able  to  net  through 
admission  receipts  and  other  fund-raising  activities  conducted  during  the 
evening  (e.g.,  door-prize  tickets,  auctions  etc.),  soroelihere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100,000. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  such  an  evening  must  be  prepared  for 
through  the  most  careful  and  detailed  planning,  and  that  any  attempt  to  hold 
it  on  less  than  seven  or  eight  months'  notice  would  be  disastrous. 

Following  this  gala  the  Foundation  will  attempt  to  raise  an  additional 
$600,000  in  direct  donations  and  pledges  from  individuals  in  the  Boston  ares 

and  across  the  country.  Theoretical  iv  th»  «..   - 

J.     intjoreiicauy,  the  two  sources  should  furnish  equal 
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revenues,  I.e.,  $300,000  each  from  local  and  national  sources. 

The  local  campaign,  making  fullest  use  of  newspaper  support  and 
widely  distributed  printed  material  and  brochures,  will  proceed  through  a 
direct  door-to-door  solicitation  carried  out  in  appropriate  areas  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs  by  a  corps  of  volunteers.  The  national 
effort  will  concentrate  on  appeals  made  through  guest  appearances  on 
network  television  of  personalities  in  the  entertainment  industry  sympathetic 
to  the  project,  through  mailing  pieces  to  groups  such  as  the  Harvard  Alumni 
which  can  be  reasonable  expected  to  have  a  natural  interest  in  the  restoration, 
and  through  articles  in  the  national  press  and  magazines. 

The  Committee  will  also  approach  -  after  the  gala,  and  when  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  total  g'^al  has  been  achieved  -  the  large  charitable 
foundations,  specifically  The  Ford  Foundation,  The  Rockefeller  Foundations, 
the  Mellon  Foundation,  The  Guggenheim  Foundation,  and  The  Old  Dominion  Foundation, 
but  also  whatever  other  trusts  of  a  charitable  nature  might  be  expected  to 
show  interest.  Again,  approaching  these  sources  prematurely,  that  is,  before 
adequate  preparation  has  been  nade  and  tangible  proof  of  local  and  individual 
interest  has  been  gained  through  contributions  and  pledges,  would  be  foolhardy 
and  undoubtedly  fruitless. 

The  above-mentioned  activities  will  be  carried  out  with  the  assistance 
and  guidance  of  professional  ethical  fund-raisers.  The  Conunittee  has  had,  and 
will  continue  to  enjoy,  the  services  of  Mr.  Josh  Baldwin,  who  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  fund-raising  of  this  nature,  both  locally  and  across  the  couBtry. 
He  was  formally  associated  with  Columbia  Artists  Management  in  their  Cooanunity 
Concerts  progran  which  successfully  raised  the  funds  necessairy  to  bring 
cultural  attractions  of  world-wide  repute  to  cooununities  across  America.  More 
recently  he  was  responsible  for  the  highly  successful  initial  drive  of  the  local 
Opera  Group,  Inc.,  in  1956-59  -  a  campaign  so  spectacularly  successful  that  it 
is  sure  to  become  a  model  for  future  cultural  fund-raising  activities  for  years 
to  come  in  the  Metropolitan  Boston  Area.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  currently  associated 
with  James  V.  Lavin  Co.  (Member  American  Association  of  Fund  Raising  Counsel) 
in  their  current  efforts  to  raide  $500,000  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association, 

canpaign,  by  tke  way,  will  be  completed  in  June,  1961,  so  it  will  not  conflict 
with  the  major  effort  of  the  Howard  foundation. 

Mr.  Terry  5hufflan,  p«blic  relations  counselor  for,  tiie  Girl  Scouts  of 


Ai^rica  in  Boston,  *,lll  continue  to  donate  hi.  .ervice.  to  the  Co«itt.e   Mr 
Shu«.an  ha,  worked  clo.ely  with  Mr.  Baldwin  In  .e^er.l  fu.d-rai.infl  dri^ei  of  ' 


thia  nature. 


Fund,  rec.t,.d  b,  the  Foundation  «111  b.  beld  in  .,cr«  pendln,  the 
....in„.„  of  .  .„bst,„,ia,  p„„n..,e  of  th,  tot.l  ,„.,.  ($,,40(V)00  -  .„ 
appended  .ectlo,  o«  Fin.nciei  Be,uire«ent.).  „  nece...r,.  .o«  .,r..d, 
extnn,  „„„-p„,i,  ^.dy.  such  ..  the  Bo.tonion  Society  Inc.,  win  be  requested 
.»  .«  ..  Trustee  for  the  fund.  -  .  function  the  Bo.tonien  Society  h.s  .„..d, 

ziTu '::"' "'" '"""  '"'°^"°"  ""''"■  ^'"•""  -'—'»"  »•. 

been  he.d  .ith  Mr.  .iiii™  Osgood,  treasurer  of  the  Bostonien  Soci.t,  I„c 
.n  Historic  Boston,  Inc..  and  indications  nre  th.t  pendin.  the  ...ursnce;' 
he  e.n  requested  fr„«  the  »ede.eiop.ent  Pi.nnin,  Bo.rd.  so«  .,r.H.«n.  of 
this  nature  couid  be  proposed  to  the  Board  of  the  Bo.toni.n  Society. 

A  fln.i  .ord  about  the  ti^in,  „f  ,Hs  campaign  is  necessary.  It  is 
«v i.U..d  that  the  restored  buiidin,  .ill  be  ready  for  operation  . 

ork  on  the  buUdin,.  which  wii,  take  so»e  eighteen  .onths  to  c».piete.  win 

50%  f  th.  total  budget  .i>,  h„e  to  be  on  hand,  i.,.,  ,700.000.  Ih. 
U»i..  ions  under  which  we  „i„  be  working  unti,  October  of  i,6,  ha,e  already 
been  cited,  and  it  is  requested  th.t  ti.«    ^-    .  aiready 

p,  requested  that  the  conditions  which  the  Redevelopment 

Planners  will  imoose  win  t  ..l^   t   .  ^»ciuj«irni 

Co««,ittee  h   •  '""""'  '"*"  limitations.   Ideally,  the 

hT         7'  ''"  ''  ''"''  ''  '  '-''   ^-^^-^"  ^—  the  de«an  s  of 
the  Government  Center  and  the  difficulties  which  the  Howard  Co„„ittee  will 

ncounter  if  the  Hedevelo^ent  Hannin^  Board  adopts  Oece™i>er  Si/  J    , 
deadline,  by  which  tie.  the  Old  Howard  Foundation  .ust  have  raised  i  /   , 
and  bona  fide  pledoes  50X  r,f  ,h«  '  ^"  «lo""ion8 

constructs    r    !'  '"  '''"''■"'  '*''  '"^  con«,„ceme„t  of 

construction,  i.e.,  $350,000.  BlueDrint.   c^h  ^  , 

course  «hn.  ,h  k  "*P*^^"^'*  "'•«'^«1««.  "d  detailed  budgets,  of 

course,  should  be  available  by  the  same  date. 

In  conclusion,  the  Redevelopment  Planning  Board  should  be  assured  th.t 

:".:r::.;-:::r  :;,:rr:;:.:::r  ■•  ••"•  • • - 


Respectfully  submitted, 
*"arch  15,  1961. 
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II  is  hereby  proposed  that  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  appropriate 
agencies  within  the  City  uovernment  work  in  concert  with  The  Howard  National 
Theatre  Museum  Conmittee,  and  strive  toward  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  The  Howard  Athenaeum,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  known.  The  Old  Howard. 
The  Committee  maintains  that  a  unique  opportunity  currently  exists  to  preserve 
8  building  of  great  historical  significance,  and  at  the  same  time,  provide 
the  citizens  of  Boston  with  a  vitally-needed  Civic  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts, 

The  Committee's  proposal  is  in  three  parts: 

I.    The  iloward  should  be  restored  to  the  condition  it  was  in  the 
day  it  opened  -  October  2r)th,  1646. 

The  exterior  facade  on  Howard  Street  should  be  cleaned  and  pointed, 
the  unsightly  ironwork  removed,  the  got  hie  windows  repaired  and 
reglazed,  the  original  gas-lights  reactivated,  and  the  ancient 
sign  repainted  and  rehung. 

The  exterior  sidewalls  should  -  after  consultation  between  the 
planner  of  the  new  Government  Center  and  the  Committee  -  be  so 
modified  in  appearance  as  to  insure  that  they  do  not  detract 
from  the  overall  beauty  of  the  renewed  area  which  will  surround 
The  Howard. 

The  auditorium  should  be  restored  to  the  glittering  magnificence 
with  which  it  is  credited  in  all  mid-19th  Century  accounts;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  building  should  be  repaired  and  refitted 
so  as  to  provide  all  those  facilities  necessary  for  the  continued 
conduct  of  a  theltrical  enterprise. 

Lastly,  the  stairways,  egresses  and  aisleways  should  be  aodified 
in  strictest  conformity  with  the  pertinent  Fire  Codes. 

II.    The  Howard  Athenaeum  should  be  reopened  as  a  viable  Civic  Center 
of  the  Performing  Arts.   It  should  be  made  available  on  a  rental 
basis  to  the  local  professional  producing  companies  of  proven 
merit  such  as  The  New  England  Opera  Theatre,  The  Group  20  Flayers, 
The  Opera  Group,  Inc.,  The  Cambridge  Orama  Festival,  Repertory 
Boston,  Inc.,  The  Poet's  Theatre,  and  the  Charles  Playhoufe, 
Secondarily,  it  should  play  host  to  visiting  artists  and  groups 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Foundation,  have  an  appropriate  place 
in  the  schedule  of  a  Civic  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts. 

It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  tenancy  of  any  of  the  above  that 
they  offer  tickets  to  the  public  at  prices  easily  within  the  range 
of  the  average  Boston  citizen. 

III.    The  Committee  further  proposes  to  assemble  and  house  within  the 

Athenaeum  -  the  oldest  theatre  in  the  United  States  -  a  collection 
of  memorabilia  of  the  Performing  Arts  in  America,  and  to  operate 
in  the  space  not  directly  associated  with  stage  production  a 
National  Theatre  Museum. 

* 

The  Comnittee,  and  the  Foundation  it  will  incorporate,  undertakes 
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10  overs^^e  the  restoration  of  the  building,  to  raise  the  necei.ary  fundi, 
to  assemble  the  Museum  Col  lection,  .nd  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
restored  theatre  and  Museum,  and  maintain  the  building  on  a  permanent  basil, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Bostonian  Society  has  fulfilled  these  functions 
for  the  Old  State  House  since  1881. 
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IV. 

Who  Is  The 

Howard 
Committee? 
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The  Howard  National  Theatre  Museum  Coamittee  is  an  interim  body  which 
has  been  working  since  1959  towird  the  goals  put  forward  in  this  report.  On 
a  constantly  active  basis  it  Includes,  at  present,  the  following  Individuals: 

Mr.  Josh  Baldwin 

Mrs.  Juliet  Green  Carter 

Mr.  Edward  Foote 

Mr.  Doan  Gitter 

^lr.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Mr,  Elliott  Norton 

Mrs.  \ancy  happaport 

Mr.  Terry  Shuraan 

Mr.  Halter  Muir  Whitehlll 

In  addition,  the  following  individuals  have  generously  provided  invaluiMe 
assistance  in  the  past,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  will  continue 

Ic  do  so  in  the  futurr-: 

Mr.   Abbott  fum/nihgs 

.Vr.   Saul   I  U;art 

A.r.  Jorye  Epstein 

Mr.  Wi lliam  J.J.  Gordon 

Miss  Gypsy  Rose  Lee 

Prof.  Thomas  J.  Raymond  (Harvard  Business  School) 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall 

Mr.  George  Sherwood 

Dr.  William  Van  Lennep  (Harvard  Theatre  Collection) 

Prof.  John  R.  Woodruff   (tarleton  College) 

Upon  approval  of  the  requests  made  in  this  report,  the  Committee  will 
proceed  to  incorporate  The  Old  Howard  Foundation,  and  will  begin  filling  out 
all  the  necessary  coaniittees,  task  forces,  aaxiliary  groups,  and  advisory 
bodies  usually  associated  with  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude;  it  will 
solicit  active  memberships  from  the  community;  and  it  will  hire  on  a  full 
^nd  part-time  basis  the  employees  necessary  for  the  task  at  hand.  Office 
quarters  in  mid-town  Boston  will  also  be  secured  and  a  permanent  mailing 
address  established. 
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V. 

Financial 
Requ i recent t. 
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CAPITAL  REOUIREtCNTS 

The  capital  funds  which  the  Foundation  will  endeavor  to  raise 
between  October  of  1961  and  March  of  1963  total  $1,400,000.  This  initial 
need  has  been  estimated  from  several  sources.  The  first  section  is  derived 
from  an  estimate  submitted  by  a  contractor,  Mr.  John  MacLeod,  on  July  17,  1959 
after  an  extensive  study  of  the  premises. 

Electrical  $  125,000.00 

Heat  and  Ventilation  100,000.00 

Structural  50,000.00 

Metal  studs,  Plaster,  and 

Fire  Stopping  20,000.00 

Seats  18, (XX). 00 

Sprinkler  System  10,000.00 

Redecoration  and  Miscellaneous    304,000.00 

Archetect  and  Engineers  «  12%      75.240.00 

$  702,240.00       $702,240.00 

To  this  should  be  adiied  a  sum  for  purchase  of  the 

building  (if  necessary),  redecoration  of  the  exterior,  and  an 

allowance  for  rising  costs,  delays,  etc.  347,760.00 

Stage  machinery  and  equipment,  new  stage  flooring, 
and  air  conditioning  of  the  auditorium:  250, 000. (X) 

Operating  funds  of  the  Foundation  from  October  1961 
through  October  1963,  including  all  expenses  associated  with  the 
fund-raising  campaign:  100. 000. OQ 

101 AL  $  1,400,000.00 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  figures  are  only  estimates  and 
that  the  total  amount  needed  could  vary  either  upi»ards  or  downwards.  For  exaaple, 
in  the  course  of  reconstruction  maximum  utilization  will  be  nade  of  volunteer 
services  in  the  form  of  labor  and  materials  so  that  substantial  econoaies  m»j 
be  effected. 

Should  the  total  expenditures  througk  October  1963  aaount  to  less 
than  $1,400,000,  that  difference  will  be  applied  by  the  Foundation  to  the  operating 
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expenses  of  the  building  in  its  first  few  months  of  activity. 

Should  it  develop  that  additional  funds,  unforeseen  in  this  budget, 
are  needed,  the  Foundation  will,  of  course,  endeavor  to  raise  such  amount  through 
new  fund-raising  activities  among  the  public. 

OPERATING  FUfCS 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  anyone  to  predict  at  this 
point  in  time  what  funds  will  be  necessary  to  operate  this  building  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.   It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  will  not  be  inttbstantial,  but 
it  is  equally  clear  that  many  sources  of  iacome  are  available  to  the  Foundatioa, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  with  careful  financial  supervision,  thf 
Foundation  will  be  able  to  keep  their  budget  balanced.  Tlie  clotest  estiaate 
the  Committee  would  be  willing  to  hazard.  Including  all  naintenance^utllity, 
and  administrative  expenses,  is  between  $75,000  and  $90,000  a  year.  (Tke 
expenses  at  the  new  Loeb  Drama  Center  in  Caaa)ridge,  a  building  of  conparafble 
cubic  footage^ and  one  used  for  similar  purposes  under  similar  circumstances, 
total  $80,000  a  year). 

Estimates  of  likely  income  must  be  similarly  vague.  The  primary 
source  of  revenue  will  be  the  auditorium  rental,  and  here  there  are  at  least 
a  dozen  different  arrangements  in  common  usage  in  the  theatre,  any  combination 
of  which  can  be  expected  to  be  utilized  over  the  course  of  a  given  time  span. 
The  two  most  frequent  affe  these:  a  so-called  "four-wall  deal",  where  the  pro- 
ducing organization  gets  the  use  of  literally  nothing  more  than  the  bare  space 
in  ret«»n  for  a  fixed  rental  fee.  All  expenses  must  be  borne  by  such  a  lessee  - 
light,  heat,  watchmen,  maintenmnce,  etc.  At  the  other  extreme  is  a  profit- 
sharing  arrangement  where  the  lessee  and  the  management  of  the  theatre  set 
a  small  base  rental  fee  and  agree  to  share  all  box-office  receipts.  Bat  any 
combination  of  factors  between  these  limits  is  possible,  embodying  such  devices 
as  expense-sharing,  sliding  scales  etc. 

Some  attempt  at  quantification  must  be  made,  however,  so  let  us 
adopt  a  rule-of -thumb  that  a  local  producer  would  expect  to  pay  in  Boston 
$2.00  per  week  per  seat  for  house  rental  and  house  expenses.  The  Howard  will 
seat  1800.  1800  x  2  -  $3600  per  week  rental  x  52  weeks  -  $187,200  per  year 
for  a  maximum  rental  income  per  year.  If  we  assume  that  the  auditorium  will 
be  in  use  33.3%  of  the  nights  in  the  year,  or  a  little  better  than  17  out  of 
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every  52  weeks,  the  income  from  the  auditorium  would  be  $167.200  ^^  ^2   40O 

In  addition  to  thii  there  are  many,  auxiliary  $ource«  of  incoae. 
These  include  rental  of  the  two  store  fronts  in  the  building  which  Utc  plate- 
glass  frontage  on  Howard  Street  (then  Cambridge  Street).  These  would  make 
admirable  housing  for  perhaps  a  Theatre  Arts  Bookshop  and  a  Souvenir  and  Gift 
Shop,  respectively.   Assuming  they  are  collectively  worth  ^400  rental  per 
month,  this  would  provide  an  additional  $4000.00  per  year. 

Visitors  to  the  museum  -  tourists  and  students  -  might  vary 
between  10,000  and  20,000  a  year.   Assuming  that  the.  Museum  drew  250  visitors 
a  week  and  that  they  paid  an  average  admission  to  the  building  of  35^,  this 
would  provide  another  $4550.00  per  year. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  possibilities,  and  one  which  would 
inestimably  enhance  for  the  theatregoer  the  pleasure  of  an  evening  at  tkt 
Howard,  is  the  construction  on  the  level  Just  below  the  street  fUor,  witk 
access  to  the  street,  of  a  restaurant.  This  level  contains  continaous  space 
with  ample  headroom  of  an  area  80'  by  170'  -  certainly  sufficient  for  a 
kitchen  and  good-sized  dining-room.  The  room,  moreover,  contains  two  rows 
of  handsome  brick  arches  and  a  partially  vaulted  ceiling.  Itl.  atmosphere 
would  be  a  great  attraction. 

Were  this  space  franchised  to  a  local  restautateur  on  a  lease- 
profit-sharing  basis,  it  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide  $20,4«G 
or  more  in  yearly  revenues  to  the  Foundation.  (This  calculation  assuMS  • 
rental  of  $1.50  per  square  foot).  It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  any  costs 
of  rennovation  for  the  restaurant  would  be  borne  by  the  lessee. 

Finally,  there  are  many  other  avenues  of  exploration  open  to  the 
Fpundation  -  for  example,  afternoon  rental  of  the  auditorium  for  children's 
theatre  productions,  or  a  regular  series  of  art  films  such  at  is  conducted 
in  New  York  City  at  Ciniae  16  or  the  Mu«eum  of  Modern  Art. 

A  summary  of  the  specific  revenues  cited  above  follows: 

Auditorium  rental  «  33. 3X  %  62,400 

Bestaurant  rental  20  400 

Rental  of  two  stores  4  800 

Museum  adsiisslons  4^550 


TOTAL:    $92,150 
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History 

of  the 

Howard 

Athenaeum. 
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For  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  The  Howard  AthcnaeiM  hat  beta 
one  of  the  chief  landmarks  of  Downtown  Boston.  Today  it  is  tha  oldest  theatre 
in  America  -  older  in  fact  than  any  theatre  now  standing  in  London,  with  the 
exception  of  Drury  Lane  which  is  only  some  thirty  years  its  senior.  Its 
remarkable  career  has  paralleled  the  development  of  the  American  Theatre,  aad 
it  was  built  in  a  Golden  Age  of  Boston's  past  -  a  time  when  it  was  known 
throughout  the  Western  World  as  The  Athens  of  America.  As  fantastic  as  any 
play  ever  produced  there  is  the  story  of  its'beginnings. 

The  End  Of  The  World  was  confidently  predicted  -  according  to 
the  most  careful  calculations  of  Mr.  Villiam  Miller  -  to  be  scheduled  for 
a  certain  day  in  the  year  1843.  This  fact  was  widely  discussed  in  Boston  for 
several  years,  and  the  Millerites,  some  2500  in  number,  proceeded  to  erect 
for  themselves  a  Tabernacle  on  Howard  Street  ip  which  they  hoped  to  ride  out 
the  impending  disaster  much  as  Noah  rode  out  the  flood;  in  fact  they  predicted 
that  the  building  and  its  inhabitants  would  be  borne  aloft  and  they  would 
ascend  to  Heaven  in  this  weird  Elijah's  chariotl 

A  canny  Boston  restaurateur  named  Tom  Ford  -  who  may  or  not  hake 
been  a  believer  buy  who  was  in  any  case  determined  to  have  the  best  of  kotk 
this  world  and  the  next  -  contributed  substantially  to  the  fund  for  the  erection 
of  this  tabernacle  on  the  proviso  that  he  could  have  the  building  after  the 
world  ended.  This  was  agreed  to,  since  one  way  or  another  the  Millerites  would 
obviously  have  noffurther  use  for  it  when  the  Millenium  had  passed. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  Millerites,  having  divested  tkcnstlT«s  of 
all  wordly  possessions,  filed  into  the  Tabernacle  in  an  orderly  MSMr,  aud 
it  was  some  ten  days  later  before  the  last  of  then  staggered  out.  Mar  collapse 
from  the  lack  of  food  and  water.  At  this  point  Mr.  Ford  appeared  to  claim  his  priJ 

Accordingly,  on  October  13,  1845,  Mr.  Tom  Ford  opesad  tiM  daors  of  a 
new  theatre  -  The  Howard  Athenaeum  -  with  a  production  of  Sheridan's  School  for 
Scandal.  The  enterprise  was  such  an  outstanding  success  that  despite  th« 
building's  destruction  by  fire  a  few  months  later.  Ford  and  his  partners  were 
able  to  erect  on  the  site  a  magnificent  new  playhouse,  the  construction  of  which 
used  some  of  the  materials  from  the  original  Tabernacle.  It  openad  for  business 
on  October  25th,  1846  with  another  Sheridan  favorite,  "The  RiTals".  (laeideatly, 
if  the  Howard  Committee  is  successful  ia  its  efforts  to  restore  the  building, 
the  theatre  will  reopen  on  the  night  of  October  25th,  1963  with  a  production  of 
Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal  starring  Sir  Uurence  Olivier.) 
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It  was  designed  by  the  local  Boston  architect,  Isaiah  Rsgers,  who 
had  won  faae  not  only  for  his  reconstruction  of  the  Uld  State  House  ia  1630, 
but  his  many  innovttions  have  credited  him  with  the  invention  of  the  sodern 
hotel.  He  later  became  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Federal  Architect 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln. 

This  was  Roger's  third  theatre,  and  he  made  full  use  of  his  preViOMS 
experience  by  instiu^ting  many  innovations  in  this  theatre.  It  was  the  first 
theatre  in  the  United  States  to  have  regular  theatre  seats  rather  than  pews. 
It  had  the  first  "raked"  stage  in  the  country,  tilted  at  an  imperceptible 
angle  to  provide  better  visibility  for  the  patrons  in  the  orchestra.  His 
horseshoe  arrangement  of  the  balconies  is  common  to  the  period,  but  his  addition 
of  parquet  boxes  on  the  level  of  the  orchestra  was  unique. 

The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style  with  three  soaring  stain-glass 
windows,  the  tallest  sixty-five  feet  high,  set  into  its  granite  face.  The 
reason  for  this  mode-  so  peculiar  to  a  theatre  -  is  obvious  when  one  considers 
the  peculiar  Puritan  hypocrisy  of  the  age.  The  theatre  was  frowned  upon  -  but 
still  well-attended  by  the  best  people.  Therefore,  pandering  to  the  dcaands  of 
the  popular  ethic,  Rogers  designed  his  theatre  to  look  as  little  like  a  tlntre 
as  possible}  in  fact,  like  a  church.  This  wm  the  same  reason  that  the  tbeatrt 
was  called  by  that  gradiose  title,  Atkenaeum,  rather  than  by  the  expected 
appelation,  Theatre;  and  why  another  theatre  in  Boston  at  that  tiaw  was  known 
as  the  Boston  Museum,  although  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 

This  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  coupled  with  the  Millerite 
origins  of  the  original  structure,  are  the  obvious  source  of  the  widespread^ 
belief  that  the  Uld  Howard  was  once  a  church  -  "Cardinal  O'Connell't  first 
Church",  the  Committee  has  been  told.  Hell,  as  the  reader  of  this  account  will 
see,  it  was  never  anything  but  a  palace  sf  entertainment  -  and  it  eabraced  every 
possible  ramification  of  that  phrase. 

In  the  next  twenty-five  years  The  Howard  Athenaeum  was  tenanted 
by  the  greatest  actors  England  and  America  produced  in  the  19th  Century.  Amoag 
these  were  William  MacReady,  Edwin  Booth,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  the  infMMia 
John  Hi  Ikes  Booth  (who  had  an  apartment  in  Louisburg  Square  for  the  season  kt 
played  the  Howard).  Joe  Jefferson  performed  "Our  Aiterican  Consln"  tlMrc^Juit  as 
he  did  at  Ford's  Theatre  the  night  his  fellow  thesbian  shot  the  President.  Edwin 
Forrest,  MacBeady's  brilliant  rival  and  the  cause  of  the  violent  MacBeady-forrcst 
riots  in  New  lork,  Charles  Fechttr,  Charles  Kean  and  Ellen  Tree  scored  r«p«at*d 
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successes  there  in  Shakespetrian  roles.  The  notorious  Lola  Montez  daace^  upon 
that  tta^e  (the  first  indication  of  what  was  to  come  in  the  20th  Century). 
Boston's  own  John  L.  Sullivan  appeared  there  as  both  an  actor  and  pugilist;  and 
Williaa  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  predtented  there  one  of  his  Mild  lest  extravagaaias 
iai.<iftich  he  himself  appeared,  entitled  "20  Days"  or  "Buffalo  BilTs  Pledge". 

The  great  Sara  Bernhardt  played  the  Howard  in  1672  during  ter  first 
tour  of  America.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  author  of  the  19th  Century's  biggest  hit, 
"Tashion",  played  the  Howard  efttn  as  did  E.  L.  DaWipiMrt,  ViUiam  Varren, 
Maurice  Power  (son  of  the  original  Tyrone  Power  and  ancestor  of  the  late 
film  star),  James  H.  Hackett,  Fanny  Davenport,  CharlottftiCushnan  and  E.A. 
Sothern.  From  these  boards  Dan  Emmett  sang  his  own  celebrated  compositions 
which  included  President  Lincoln's  favorite  song,  "The  Blue-Tail  Fly"^  and 
the  immortal  "Dixie".  Here  Bostonians  first  heard  the  famous  ballad  which 
begins,  "I  dreamt  I  dwelt  in  Marble  Halls"... 

The  first  Italian  Operas  ever  sung  in  Boston  were  performed  in 
this  theatre  in  1847  and  the  Howard  was  used  extensively  is  an  opera  house 
for  many  years.  Bellini's  opera  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  America  here;  and  here  was  danced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
cowntry  the  gorgeous  ballet,  "Giselle".  Boston  first  saw  "Fashion"  and 
•^he  Count  of  Monte  Cristo"  at  this  theatre. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  its  owners  proudly  displayed  00  all  their 
posters  the  following  motto? 

As  Borne  points  proudly  to  her  Coliseum, 
So  Boston  treats  her  Howard  AthenaeumI 
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The  "Report  on  National  Goals'*  submitted  to  the  Vhlte  House 
in  November  of  1960  by  the  President's  Coaaittee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Judge  Learned  Hand,  contained  a  survey  of  the 
state  of  The  Arts  in  America  today  and  pinpointed  the  areas  of 
primary  concern.  Foremost  among  these  was  the  present  condition 
of  the  Theatre;  and  the  Committee  strongly  suggested  that  its 
revitalization  should  be  the  major  cultural  goal  of  the  next  decade. 

The  Committee  sagely  noted  that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  such  a  renaissance  was  the  centralization  of  virtually  all 
professional  theatrical  activity  in  Manhattan.  There,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  creative  efforts  must  be  ruthlessly  cut  and  trinned 
to  meet  the  almost  impossible  specifications  of  Comaiercialism;  and 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hope  of  comncrcial  success  is  aloiost 
always  frustrated  by  the  seemingly  endless  spiral  of  rising  ex- 
penditures which  New  York  productions  encounter. 

Since  the  end  of  Horld  War  XI,  Boston  has  suffered  froai  th« 
side-effects  of  the  theatre's  central  illness,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  metropolis  in  the  country;  where  we  once  had  seven 
theatres,  we  now  have  three;  while  they  used  to  run  forty  w««ks  a 
year,  they  have  been  eiapty  of  late  all  but  fourteen  weeks  a  year; 
where  there  was  once  a  surfeit  of  tearing  productions  there  is  bo« 
a  famine. 


It  should  be  acknowledged,  heawwr,  that  the  patient  has  aa^e 
continued,  valiant,  and  often  desperate  atteapts  at  self-enre,  h«t 
that,  to  date,  all  atteapts  to  substitute  local  Boston  theatrical 
fare  -  no  matter  how  wholcsoaw  -  for  the  dHlndllag  snppljr  of  coafectl« 
froa  New  York,  haV^ failed. 
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It  all  began  with  that  now-familiar  bug-a-boo,  the  cost-price 
squeeze.  As  the  expense  of  touring  productions  prior  to  Broadway 
opening  became  greater,  more  and  more  producers,  formally  wont  to 
try  out  their  plays  in  Boston,  opened  "cold"  in  New  York  or  confined 
their  pre-Broadway  activity  to  one  or  two  cities  within  commuting 
distance  of  New  York  City. 

National  Touring  Companies  -  and  any  pre-war  play  which  enjoyed 
even  a  modest  New  York  success  was  likely  to  take  to  the  road  - 
were  confronted  with  the  same  spectre  of  rising  touring  costs, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  biggert  and  brassiest  of  the  current  hits 
will  dtie  to  try  the  provinces  these  days. 

/  Those  who  have  tried  it  have  raised  ticket  prices  to  such 
astronomical  heights  that  the  public  has  elected  to  stay  away 
in  droves. 

The  r^lts  in  Boston  were  immediate  and  violent  -  the 
theatres  disappeared  I  We  have  in  the  post-wax  era  seen  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  magnificent  Upera  House  scarcely  fifty  years  old  and  in 
need  of  no  more  renovation  than  a  good  house-cleaning  would  have 
occasioned.  We  have  watched  no  less  than  three  fully-equipped. 
Downtown  Broadway-si xed  houses  -  the  Majestic,  the  Plymouth,  and 
the  Copley  Square  -  transformed  irrevatably  into  notion  picture 
houses.  And  we  have  so  squandered  the  assets  we  inherited  froa 
older  and  more  circumspect  generations,  that  there  renain  only  three 
legitimate  theatres  in  the  heart  of  the  once  highly-vaunted  Athens 
of  America: 

1.  The  Shubert:  1714  seats;  a  vast,  cavenious  attditoriui, 
limited  by  A.F.  of  M.  Uaion  rvqwireaeats  to  oMSical 
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productioni  only;  too  large  for  oMXlest  miiietl  su<|^sset, 
too  small  for  Grand  Opera. 

2.  The  Colonial:  1665  seats;  recently  renovated;  located 
at  the  busiest  intersection  of  the  City;  this  theatre 

is  perhaps  as  well-suited  to  the  requirements  of  touring 
New  York  productions  as  any  in  the  country. 

3.  The  Wilbur:  1242  seats;  one  of  the  most  chaming, 
beautifully-proportioned,  and  well-kept , playhouses 

in  the  world.  Empty  more  than  38  weeks  each  year,  its 
continued  existence  is  conceivable  primarily  because 
Roger  Stevens,  one  of  the  most  influential  "angels"  of 
the  American  theatre,  has  a  personal  fondness  for  the  place. 

Of  course,  all  three  of  these  buildings  stand  in  an  area  so 
choked  by  traffic  congestion  that  an  evening  at  the  theatre  requires 
careful  attention  to  logistical  problems  as  conplex  as  ever  confronted 
a  general  in  the  field.  Tke  typical  puzxle:  how  Mr.  X  can  get  froa  his 
downtown  office  to  his  car,  drive  through  the  early-evening  traffic  Jau* 
Ifet  ti  bis  h(WM  twenty  miles  out  in  the  suburbs,  wolf  down  his  dinner, 
grab  his  spouse,  fight  through  the  middle-evening  traffic  Jam,  find  a 
parking  space,  run  to  the  theatre  and  locate  his  seats  in  thre*  iMurs  and 
ten  minutes  -  i.e.,  frooi  5:30  to  8:40.  Later,  consider  Mr.  X*s  added 
problems  in  getting  himself,  spouse,  and  car  hoow  through  the  late-«v«ning 
traffic  Jan. 

By  the  way,  if  Mr.  X  is  a  typical  theatregoer  he  has  probably  aovad 
to  that  suburb  in  recent  decades.  That  percentage  of  Its  popnlation  which 
the  census  shows  Boston  loses  every  year  to  the  suburbs,  is  made  up 
largely  of  Just  those  types  of  people  to  whoa  the  advaatagct  of  a 
culturally  vital  city  afyaal  most  stroagly.  Left  in  the  city  arc 
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economic  and  cultural  groups  wklch  are,  in  the  main,  out  of  touch 
with  such  pasttimes  as  the  legitimate  theatre. 

The  theatre  is  now  faced  with  a  double  problem:  how  to  induce  the 
suburbanite  back  into  the  heart  of  the  city  for  an  evening's  divertissMMnt: 
and  secondly  (though  this  option  is  too  often  neglected),  how  to  allay 
the  prejudices  and  suspicions  of  those  people  still  living  in  the  city 
and  induce  them  to  give  the  theatre  a  try. 

What  other  handicaps  must  the  performing  arts  labor  under?  Bearing 
in  mind  the  descriptions  of  the  three  remaining  legitimate  theatres, 
let  us  add  to  our  portfolio  of  cultural  real  estate  the  alternative 
palaces  of  the  arts.  Beginning  with  our  most  recent  acquisitioni  we 
must  first  put  down  John  Hancocfe  and  New  England  Mutual  Halls  -  both 
modern,  comfortable,  and  air-conditioned,  and  both  so, devoid  of  person- 
ality and  warmth  as  to  be  unfit  for  anything  more  culturally  ambitious 
that  piano  recitals  by  Junior  High  School  Students.  The  physical  dis  - 
position  of  the  seats  in  these  auditoria,  and  particularly  the  sight- 
Unes,  preclude  any  serious  dramatic  use  for  their  platfoms. 

Entrei^eneurs  also  fteve  available  Jordan  Hall  -  a  creaking  and 
uncomfortable  auditorium  with  deadly  acoustics,  too  Miall  to  tppppvt 
econonic  presentations  of  anything  broader  than  solo  perforoMiBces. 
Lastly,  of  course,  we  have  Symphony  Hall  -  large,  acoustically  brilliaat, 
and  booked  most  of  the  year  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras. 

And  that,  with  minor  exceptions,  conpletes  the  list  of  available 
halls.  The  situation  is  so  critical  that  in  recent  years  the  cultural 
Hub  of  America  has  resorted  to  marrangemeat s  so  make-shift  and  biurre 
as  to  have  been  unthinkable  a  generation  ago.  The  "Met"  aaoually  pcrfonas 
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in  a  movie  theatre  with  a  atage  capacity  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
amateur  minstrel  shows,  much  less  Grand  Opera.  The  Royal  Ballet  plays 
in  the  Boston  Garden  -  the  sane  aaiphitheatre  which  houses  the  Vorld's 
Championship  Rodeo  and  Ringling  Brothers;«nd  the  Opera  Group  Inc.  was 
recently  forced  to  perform  Carmen  in  the  same  Boston  Arena  which  reg- 
ularly presents  wrestling  matches  and  boxing  bouts.  This  saae  Opera 
Group  Inc.  has  in  recent  years  relied  alamst  exclusively  on  the  old 
Loew's  State  movie  house  -  no¥i   called  the  Donnelly  Meaorial  -  which 
seats  3446  people  and  enjoys  the  same  acoustical  qualities  as  Fenway 
Park. 

The  amateur  and  semi-professional  groups,  of  course,  have  resorted 
to  the  same  hodge-podge  of  cellars,  attics,  back  rooms,  coffee-houses, 
refurbished  night-clubs,  school  halls  and  settlement  houses  as  they 
have  always  been  forced  to  use. 

Uany  impressarios  and  tour-planners  merely  exclude  Bostoa  froai 
their  schedules  these  days;  and  Sol  Hurok  has  loudly  and  publicly 
lambasted  the  city  for  the  short-sightedness  which  permitted  the  desol- 
ition  of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  and  has  proaised  not  to  briag  here 
touring  companies  to  which  quarters  in  the  Boston  Garden  are  an  insult. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  however,  certain  Bostoa  elemeats  have  repeatedly 
made  valiant  attempts  to  cure  the  diseases  wkiek  plague  tiM  eultaral  life 
of  the  city.  The  most  persistaat  effort  has  beea  in  the  dlrectioa  of 
repertory  theatre.  Since  1949  at  least  a  half-doaea  local  profeatleaal 
theatre  coaipaaies  have  expended  well  over  a  miUloa  dollars  of  private 
funds  -  and  probably  as  maay  maa-hoars  of  hmfrt-breakiaf  work  -  to 
establish  a  permaneat  performing  cmputj   retideat  in  this  eommmaltj. 
All  of  them  -  The  Boatoa  Repertory  Theatre,  Lyric  Frodmetiomt,  The  Brattle 
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Theatre,  The  Poets'  Theatre,  The  Cambridge  Drama  Festival  and,  mott 
recently,  Repertory  Boston,  Inc.  -  shared  a  belief  in  the  basic  vitality 
of  Boston's  cultural  future.  All  had  high,  if  not  too  high,  artistic 
standards.  Some,  notably  The  Brattle  Theatre  and  Repertory  Boston,  Inc., 
discovered  and  nurtured  new  talent  which  went  on  to  prominence  in  the 
national  theatre,  and  both  had  an  artistic  impact  acknowledged  in  pub- 
lications from  coast  to  coast.  The  Poets'  Theatre  -  homeless  since  the 
attic  it  was  forced  to  call  home  burned  to  the  ground  last  Autumn  -  h«i 
an  international  reputation  and  was  included  on  State  Department  itiner- 
aries as  a  "must"  stop-off  for  visiting  foreign  dignitaries  taurine  the 
Boston  area. 

All  of  them  -  and  this  is  the  crucial  point  -  suffered  mightily, 
and  at  length  fatally,  from  the  lack  of  a  suitable  playhouse  in  which 
they  could  work  on  a  regular  basis. 

J    In  the  sufflnertime  the  picture  is  hardly  less  gloomy.  The  Group  20 
Players,  as  talented  a  producing  group  as  existed  anywhere  in  the  English- 
speaking  theatre,  were  finally  forced  to  admit  defeat  last  summer  because 
no  suitable  premises  existed.  The  New  England  Summer  Playhouse  which 
struggled  along  for  several  years  in  the  air-conditioned  sterility  of 
New  England  Mutual  Hall,  finally  succumbed  to  the  many  economic  stresses 
associated  with  that  auditorium.  The  Cambridge  Drama  Festival,  which 
brought  to  this  community  elevated  sumner  fare  unrivalled  in  America, 
was  ultimately  forced  to  flee  from  that  rubber-balloon  monstrosity  wiich 
dominates  the  Charlesbank  landscape  in  Brighton,  and  to  date  has  found  no 
suitable  replaceownt.  (This  abomination  -  the  Metropolitan  Boston  Arts 
Center  theatre,  or  the  "IffiBAC"  theatre  -  built  with  the  taxpajers'  money, 
could  not  have  been  better  calculated  to  spur  on  the  exodus  from  downtown 
Boston.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  taxpayers'  dollars  have  been  spent  Uria^ 
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more  people  out  of  the  heart  of  the  city  to  >  theatre  which  itaads  ii 
an  area  which  supports  no  coaaKrcial  life  to  speak  of,  which  is  senric«d 
by  virtually  no  means  of  public  trangportation,  and  which  is  inhabited 
for  most  of  the  24  hours  of  a  summer's  day  not  by  people,  but  mosquitoes. 
Its  construction  contributed  directly  to  the  demise  of  both  Group  20 


and  the  New  England  Summer  Playhouse). 


■«»w. 


At  the  present  time  one  group  struggles  alone  to  keep  the  idea  of 
a  permanent  theatrical  company  alive  in  Boston.  The  Charles  Playhouse  - 
buried  on  an  ill-lit  side-street  of  downtown  Boston,  competing  directly 
with  Broadway  productions  when  they  do  appear  here  -  has  survived  for 
nearly  three  years  in  a  house  which  has  stage  facilities  inadequate  to 
its  arthstic  needs,  and  seating  capacity  too  small  to  allow  their  hits 
to  pay  for  their  flops.  The  amount  of  money  generous  Bostonians  have 
contributed  to  keep  this  company  going  has  been  staggering,  and  It  is 
problematic  whether  they  can  long  continue  to  pour  funds  into  this 
seemingly  cormorant  endeavor. 

Incidently,  the  roster  of  contributors  to  any  one  of  the  groups 
cited  above  is  probably  90%  duplicated  in  the  list  of  the  supporters 
of  any  other  of  the  groups.  The  generosity  of  the  saaie  snail  circle  of 
people  has  been  taxed  over  and  over  again,  and  unless  sone  solution 
can  be  found  which  offers  at  least  a  faint  hope  of  survival  to  a 
permanent  coaipany,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  can  long  be  iMdvced  to 
continue  shouldering  for  the  city  the  burden  the  rest  of  the  coHMulty 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  share. 

A  footnote  to  this  section  may  senre  to  wKlerliBC  th«  sigBiflcaBce 
of  the  disaial  situatioa  which  has  b^M  MitltMd  ia  the  tof^oiwq  para- 
graphs, and  to  aaswer  tha  q«attloa,  "Vhjr  siMald  m  (i.e.,  tha  dtlaaaa 
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and  the  governmental  pinners  of  Boston)  be  coacerned  with  luch  esoteric 
matters  as  the  cultural  life  of  the  city?".  There  are  two  antiMrs;  Juit 
as  above  it  was  mentioned  that  there  were  two  groups  to  whoa  the  theatre 
and  the  performing  arts  must  appeal:  the  suburban  coamiuter,  who  has  the 
heart  and  soul  of  8  city-bred  animal  though  he  nay  live  in  the  suburbs 
or  exurbs,  and  the  present  city-dweller  -  a  cr«uture  perhaps  lately 
transplanted  to  the  city  -  who  has  not  yet  been  made  aware  of  the  advaa- 
tages  such  civilizing  luxuries  as  the  theatre  make  available  to  him. 

To  this  secomd  problem  let  us  address  ourselves  first  -  that  of  the 
secretary,  the  factory-worker,  the  government  clerk.  It  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  community  in  which  he  labors  to  offer  him  and  his 
children  some  form  of  recreation  less  insidious  than  the  television  set, 
more  meaningful  than  the  bowladroaM,  more  enduring  in  its  effects  than 
the  motion  picture.  Every  golden  age  of  human  endeavor  -  from  the  Atheas 
of  Pericles  to  the  England  of  the  First  Elisabeth  -  has  been  characterised 
by  a  concommitant  prospavtty  in  the  performing  arts;  aad  the  greet 
artists  of  these  eras  were  simultaneously  cheered  from  the  pit  aed 
ap^latttfed  from  the  boxes. 

■e  have  seen  in  recent  decades  the  establishmeat  of  a  40-he«r  week. 
Just  recently  a  prominent  labor  columnist,  Victor  Biesel,  has  predicted 
the  Imminence  of  the  universal  30-he«r  week;  aed  it  is  aet  toe  faacif«l 
to  predict  that  within  a  few  generatioas  tlichaolegy  will  have  freed  as 
from  the  necessity  of  even  that  mach  weekly  labor.  Vhat,  tbea,  dees  maa 
do  with  the  rest  of  his  time?! 

The  orts  offer  one  oetlet.  Aed  it  is  iigeifieamt  that  ome  •£  tbe 
sigeers  of  tbe  report  of  tbe  Preai4eat*s  r— Ittee  eltetf  at  tbe  emteet 
of  this  sectioa,  wbieb  tacijaawaJei  me  leek  te  tbe  eeatlMM^  beeltb  •£ 
tbe  theatre,  wee  Georye  Heaaf  ef  tbe  A.r.L.  -  C.I.O. 
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As  for  the  cowuter  -  to  woo  whoa  back  to  the  city  urbaa  radaval opart 
era  spending  billioni  of  dollars  -  Mst  we  not  also  proTida  som  place 
for  him  to  go  of  an  evening  once  we  have  bailt  hia  a  place  to  park  his 
car? 
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IIX. 

Bole 

Howard 
Athenaeum. 
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The  restored  Athenaeum  could  act  at  the  focal  point  for  the 
spiritual  rebirth  of  the  Cit,  of  Boston.  .0  admirably  .,.,bolix.d  in  co.cret. 
form  by  the  many  redevelopment  projects  currently  under  way.  The  word  -elty- 
it.elf  derives  from  the  same  Latin  roots  as  the  word  -civlli.atlon";  ,nsi   th. 
term  implies  not  only  an  area  with  a  certain  level  of  populatio..  but  an  .re. 
in  Which  all  the  better  instruments  of  man's  creativity  are  to  be  found.  If 
the  City  is  once  again  to  reclaim  its  right  to  its  time-honored  title..  The 
Hub  and  The  Athens  of  America,  it  must  actively  strive  to  reactivate  those 
areas  of  civilized  endeavor  in  which  it  once  excelled. 

The  name  "Boston"  still  implies  to  people  all  over  Americ.  . 
center  of  culture,  almost  an  old-world  city  in  its  architecture  and  it.  love 
of  the  Arts  and  learning.  A  Civic  Center  of  the  Performing  Art.,  and  . 
revitalized  theatrical  endeavor,  would  do  much  to  justify  that  belief. 

cost   Th  ,'''  ?''   "'  '"  '"'  "  "*"  '"'''''   ^"  '  P'°J-^  «'  •^"P*^-^- 

c  .t  -  The  Uncoln  Arts  Center.  The  brick,  and  glass  and  mortar  have  .11  been 

Planned  for.  But  there  is  stiU  a  lingering  doubt  as  to  where  the  hlan 

ater  ai  to  .a.e  these  gleaming  halls  come  alive  is  to  be  deH.d  f.om.  Here 

Boston  as  the  previous  section  attempted  to  show,  the  talent,  the  ambition 

he  creative  energies  e>ist=  they  have  persisted  despite  the  most  hostile 

one  roof  -  it  would  provide  them  with  a  center  of  creative  activity  .d-lr.bly 
.dapted  to  every  conceivable  form  of  the.  Performing  Arts. 

And  it  would  do  it  at  a  cost  so  low  -  $1,400,000.  th.t  were  thi. 
burdened  doubled,  even  tripled,  it  would  .till  be  dWarfed  by  the  SZ 

M  le.i  tkaii  the  coit  of  a  new  theatre. 

To  be  .are.  there  1,  „o,  bel„g  „.d,  „  „ 
a  .p.  U.  .ta,.  0,  the  Coa.e.t.oa  „.„  a.  the  Praaeatu/cente     .  7  .  L 

«11.  Bat  the  .tage  .o  modified  .in  k.  ,o,  j.,.  ,„ 

..".e.io„.  of  the  .^   .eai.  ..  .,.  ^,„,.,....  „^„^    ^^'•'  ^  ^^ 

et;  aad  th.  a.di.or.«.  .in  he  .„,  ,...  .,  ^  ..^..^i,  f«   ..     ., 
local  group,  to  work  in.  «*bi»  lor  Mjr 
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has  produced  in  Boston.  They  would  conduct  the  affairs  of  tke  restored 
Athenaeum,  not  only  with  the  proper  regard  for  the  financial  health  of  the 
Foundation,  but  also  with  a  fir»  resolve  that  this  building  .u.t  be  dedicated 
to  the  greatest  possible  creative  service  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  the 
achieven^nt  of  those  artistic  heights  which  are  so  easily  within  their  gra.p 
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IX. 
in  America? 
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The  CofTOTittee  contend*  that  the  Howard  Athenaeum  it  the  oldest 
theatre  in  the  country.  In  all  fairness  it  oust  be  admitted  that  argnaents 
have  been  raised  in  favor  of  two  other  candidates  for  that  honor. 

The  first  is  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  basic  structure  known  by  that  name  was  indeed  built  in 
1806,  thirty-eight  years  before  the  Old  Howard.  Two  factors  mitigate  against 
this  claia,  however: 

1.  It  is  not  a  theatrel   It  was  originally  and  more  accurately 
celled  the  Walnut  Street  Amphitheatre  and  was  bpilt  as  a  circusi 
This  was  for  many  years  its  sole  and  primary  purpose. 

2.  The  building  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  original  structure 
and  has  been  many  times  substantially  modified,  both  inside  and 
out,  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time  and  fire.  The  last,  and  most 
complete  remodeling,  was  undertaken  in  1920. 

Substantiation  of  the  above  statements  may  be  found  in  Philadelpkia 
newspapers  of  the  appropriate  periods  on  file  in  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection 
at  Houghton  Libravy,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  same  library  in  "A  Guide  To  The 
Keystone  State",  New  York,  1942,  which  states: 

**The  stage  is  virtually  as  it  was  when  used  for  old-tine  circus 
acts.  The  auditorium  has  been  modernized,  and  the  exterier 
materially  altered  from  the  original  design  by  John  Havilaad.** 

As  for  the  second  claimant,  the  Dock  Street  Theatre  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  it  would  indeed  be  the  oldest  theatre  in  Aawrlea  -  indeed  the 
world  -  for  it  was  built  in  ^he  1640* s,  well  over  300  Years  ago.  Unfortunately- 
the  Dock  Street  Theatre  doesn't  exist  I  It  was  completely  destroyed  beMre  the 
eighteenth  Century  I  The  lovely  theatre  wkich  stands  in  Charleston  today  is  a 
complete  historical  reconstruction,  built  from  the  ground  up  with  sMMiern 
m«y«rials  in  1999  by  the  Federal  Works  Projects  Admlnistratioa. 

So,  until  some  other  claimant  can  prove  otherwise,  the  Howard  reaaint 
the  rightful  holder  of  the  title  *^he  Oldest  Theatre  in  America"  aad  It  staads 
today  unaltered  except  by  the  ravages  of  time,  from  the  appearance  it  originally 
had.  In  addition,  it  has  an  astonishing  -  and  unquestionable  -  history  of  the 
longest  span  of  continuous  operation  of  any  tlwatre  in  America  >  106  years. -Indeed, 
there  are  few  theatres  in  the  world  which  can  match  such  an  aehievesMntl 
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The  Strwctural 
Soundness  of 
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The  question  haa  been  raised  by  the  Bedevelopment  Planning  Board, 
"Is  The  Howard  structurally  sound?"  The  answer  to  this  question,  several 
times  raised  by  the  Howard  Commltte  itself,  is  a  definite  "yes"l  This 
affirmation  has  been  provided  by  several  different  individuals,  each 
of  the-T,  expert  in  restoration  and  in  the  problems  of  ancient  buildings, 
each  of  whom  examined  the  Howard  independently. 

The  first  was  Mr.  Abbott  Cummings  who  visited  the  building  with 
Mr.  Gitter  in  1959,  examined  it  fro«  sub-basement  to  attic,  and  gave 
his  opinion  -  based  on  experience  gained  through  many  years  of 
restoration  work  with  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities  of  which  he  is  a  guiding  member  -  that  the  building  was, 
indeed,  structurally  sound. 

Mr.  George  Sherwood,  a  Bosto^  architect  who  has  don«  mch  work  in 
the  field  of  restoration  (e.g.  The  Old  South  Church)  examined  the  building 
and  concurred  with  Mr.  Cummings.  Wr.  Sherwood  reco«.eBded  that  Mr.  John 
C.  MacLeod,  a  contractor  who  is^through  his  work, very  experienced  in 
the  matter  of  aged  buildings  and  their  restoration,  be  called  In.  Mr. 
MacLeod  ex«„ined  the  building,  particularly  strategic  supporting  mmb.T,, 
and  confirmed  what  Mr.  Cummings  and  Mr.  Sherwood  had  already  attested. 

Recently.  Mr.  Jorge  Epstein,  who  owns  one  of  the  largest  collection, 
of  antique  building  material,  in  the  country  and  who  ha.  worked  extowlvely 
on  many  restoration  and  historic  reconstruct'ion  project.,  went  throufli  the 
building,  examining  the  critical  .upporting  Mmbers.  taking  ■eatarMoat. 
of  floor  and  roof  timbers,  testing  for  rot.  etc..,»<l  coaenrred  that  tke 
building  was  eoi^>letely  sound  structarally. 

To  the  opinion  of  the.e  expert.  .Igkt  be  addad  the  foUowiafl  f.et,.  i. 
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the  late  1930*f,  wb«n  the  New  Court  Home  was  erected,  the  entire 
foundations  of  the  Howard  were  inspected  ainutely,  aad  it  was  decided 
that  the  rear  wall,  which  is  neartst  the  New  Court  House,  should  be 
buttressed  by  a  steel  framework.  Accordingly  a  system  of  fabricated 
steel  supports  was  built  about  the  rear  wall  and  extends  from  the 
lowest  sub-basement  (where  it  rests  firmly  in  concrete  piers)  to  the 
roof.  This  framework  is,  of  course,  still  in  perfect  condition. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  granite  facade  on  Howard  Street, 
composed  of  massive  blocks  keyed  into  each  other  in  a  manner  lost  as 
an  art  today,  is  in  perfect  condition.  The  bricks  which  make  up  the 
side  and  rear  walls,  are  likewise  in  perfect  condition,  aid  there  arc 
no  bulges,  saggings,  or  otherwise  suspicious  areas  observable  in  aay 
of  the  exterior  parts  of  the  building. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  scant  seven  years  ago  - 
and  the  effects  of  age  can  not  be  expected  to  have  had  in  a  awr*  seven 
years  a  significant  impact  upon  a  115-year-old  structure  -  this  taildlBf 
was  regularly  inspected  by  the  Building,  Fire,  and  other  appropriate 
dfpartments  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  was  regularly  approved  for 
nightly  occupancy  by  upwards  of  2000  people.  Clearly  there  could  have 
been  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  building's  ttructural  souadaess  tkea. 

The  matter  of  the  notorieas  Hole-In-The-%oof  must  now  be  disposed  of, 
as  it  is  a  persistent  and  particularly  irritating  rumor.  There  is  NO 
hole  in  the  roof  and  never  was  I  It  is  a  mjrth,  a  complete  ■isaaderstaadlag 
proceeding  from  an  incident  corrected  five  years  ago.  Tlie  tbea  awaers  of 
the  buildiag  were  ordered  by  the  Bulldlag  Departaeat  to  beard  af  tbe  flaai 
skylight  aad  vent  over  tbe  stage-hease,  maaj  psaes  of  Mblck  tpera  cra«ka4. 
This  was  doae.  the  veat-fraaw  reaMved,  aad  tbe  area  aoaipletelj  reefed  ever 
with  good-grade  laiaber  clearly  ebtervable  today  froa  tbe  eatHsalk  ever  tbe 
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stage.  So,  contrary  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  believe  in  this 
"hole",  the  building,  particularly  the  timbers  supporting  the  roof, 
has  not  been  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  weather. 

Admittedly,  many  broken  windows  which  give  onto  the  audltoriua 
have  let  rain  and  snow  into  that  area,  but  no  supporting  elewnts  of 
the  building  have  been  so  exposed.  The  resulting  effect  on  the  paint 
and  plaster  on  the  walls  of  the  auditorium  was,  of  course,  deplorable, 
and  to  the  casual  observer,  distressing.  But  there  is  no  damage  what- 
soever that  it  not  remediable  within  terms  of  the  proposed  budget. 

Happily  -  thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Howard  Co«»ittee 
all  broken  windows  have  now  been  boarded  up  and  the  buildiag  is  once 
again  completely  secure  against  both  HMther  and  trespassers. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  pa^es  of  this  report  a  coasiderable 
number  of  uses  are  proposed  for  the  Howard  Atbenaeun.  These  should  be  regarded 
neither  as  alternatives,  nor  as  "catch-all**  recoonendations  thrawa  In  aerely 
to  enhance  the  prospective  utility  of  the  project.  On  the  contrary,  each  iteai 
is  a  part  of  a  unified  concept  and  has  been  included  because  it  contribvtes 
to  the  continuous  operating  expenses  of  the  complex,  and  to  the  great  potential 
cultural  significance  of  the  project  as  a  whole. 

It  is  therefore  well  to  emphasize  that  the  building  embraces  a 
vast  amount  of  usable  space,  for  this  amplitude  Is  completely  disguised  by  the 
neat  and  rather  modest  Howard  Street  frontage  with  which  Bostonians  are 
familiar.  The  building  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  large  that  at  one  point  in  its 
history  (circa  1900)  it  simultaneously  embraced  a  full-size  factory,  a  music 
hall  seating  upwards  of  2000  patrons,  and  a  large  meeting  house  for  the  Boston 
chapter  of  the  Odd  Fellows;  and  at  that  much  of  its  space  remained  unusedl 

Exhibit  2.,  which  follows  on  the  next  page,  attempts  to  illustrate 
in  diagrammatic  form  the  present  available  space.  It  does  not  include  a  wooden 
structure,  some  1200  square  feet  in  area  and  three  stories  high  which  connects 
with  the  main  brick  building  on  itleast  side,  and  contains  dressing-rooms, 
storage  space,  and  several  clerical  rooms. 
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A«  a  viable  theatre  the  restpred  Howard  Athenaeim  would  poftess 
advantages  unique  to  Boston,  and  these  are  certain  to  contribute  flwatly  to  tli« 

practicality  of  the  project. 

First:  when  opened,  the  new  theatre  would  stand  in  the  Middle  of 
the  newest  area  of  the  City  -  the  Government  Center.  The  publicity  and  interest 
which  the  Center  will  enjoy  will  be  shared  by  the  Howard  -  conversely,  it  ic 
obvious  that  the  restoration  of  the  oldest  theatre  in  the  country  and  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Theatre  Museum  in  the  heart  of  a  brand  new  redevelopa^nt 
area,  can  not  fail  to  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Govermaent  Center  and  attest 
to  the  foresight  of  its  planners. 

■1th  the  destruction  of  the  Hotel  Imperial  and  the  adjacent  sluas 
on  the  North  side  of  Howard  Street,  the  magnificent  facade  of  the  Howard  will 
be  exposed  to  the  public  view  for  the  first  ti#e  in  over  a  century.  It  will  be 
clearly  visible  from  the  pedestrian  malls  proposed  for  the  Center  ..d  will  be 
passed  by  all  traffic  utilizing  Cambridge  Street  -  certain  to  reamin  a  ..Jor 
artery. 

But,  most  important  will  be  the  theatre's  accessibility.  It  will. 
as  just  mentioned,  be  on  a  main  artery.  It  is  also  located  (according  to  ij 
most  recent  plans  available)  not  more  than  200  yard,  from  four  seper.te  parking 
CaciUtie.  with  total  capacity  of  1650  vehicles.  These  facilities,  it  ».st  be 
stressed,  should  be  fairly  empty  after  5:30  P.M.  since  they  are  presumably  being 
built  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  working  in  the  Govem-^nt  Cater  building.' 
.0  that  not  only  will  the  Howard  patrons  benefit  from  the  theatre's  proximity  to 
these  facilities,  but  the  owners  of  the  facilities  will  benefit  fro.  the  additional 
trade  provided  by  the  evening  visitors  to  the  Howard. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  public  transportation  the  theatre  could 
not  be  better  situated.  Not  only^U"  a  90-,eco«d  walk  from  the  Scollay  Square 
Underground  station  -  expansion  of  which  has  many  time,  been  under  serious 
consideration  -  but  surface  transportation  for  the  new  area  will  pr..«Mbly  b« 
more  than  adequate/ 

I»  ■ddltion.  th«  Howard  is  wi/thln  walklag  dl8tMM«  of  ■•••••  UU 
.Bd  the  North  EiKl.  th.  tw.  rt.ld..tl.l  areas  of  tli.  City  wUeh  cm   to  •x^wt^ 
to  evidence  tto  most  actlr,  Infr.st  1.  tH^re  Md  op.r.  r..p^tl»,ly. 

I-cluslo.  of  tw  H«..rd  as  on.  of  tto  .f^  .l..,  tl»  fr-d- 
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Trail  would,  of  course,  have  an  extremely  aalutory  effect.  In  any  cate,  the  building 

is  certain  to  be  a  tourist  attraction  of  great  magnetism  -  not  only  for  lovers 
of  the  theatre  and  antiquities  -  but  also  for  those  Billions  of  Americani 
(whose  existence  can  not  be  denied)  who,  when  they  tklnk  of  Boston,  think  as 
quickly  of  the  Old  Howard  as  they  do  of  the  Tea  Party,  and  of  Scollay  Square 
before  the  U.S.S.  Constitution,  No  matter  how  deplorable  the  excesses  of  the 
Oli  Howard  or  Scollay  Square  in  recent  decades,  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
the  seamen  of  the  world's  navies  have  carried  their  fame  to  every  port  of  the 
world  -  and  dispassionately  considering  the  Old  Howard's  drawtig  power  for 
tourists,  this  element  can  not  be  ignored. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  mention  that  correspondence  between  members 
of  the  Coimittee  with  national  publications  indicates  that  specifically,  Time-Life, 
and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  New  York  Times  and  The  New  York  Tlaei  Meoailne 
will  give  fullest  coverage  to  the  fund-raising  and  restoration  of  the  Howard. 
ABC-  TV.  in  conjunction  with  Time-Life,  is  anxious  to  film  a  one-hour 
documentary  on  the  progress  of  the  project,  to  be  aired  coat-to-coast.  AP,  UP, 
and  INS  have  consistently  picked  up  whatever  releases  have  appeared  in  the  local 
press  about  the  Howard's  restoration,  and  papers  all  over  the  country  have  given 
the  stfry  extensive  coverage.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  even  made  It  the 
subject  of  a  recent  editorial. 

Furthermore,  the  support  of  the  entire  entertainment  Industry  for 
such  a  project  -  on  the  basis  of  scores  of  celebrities  who  have  already  expressed 
enthusiam  and  a  willingness  to  help  -  can  be  expected  to  be  unanimous;  and  as 
always  in  such  a  situation  the  attendent  publicity  will  be  trenendous.  The 
fund-raising  campaign  itself,  which  will  extend  over  a  considerable  nuober  of 
months,  will  further  spread  the  name  of  the  Howard  abroad.  Local  Interest  should 
certainly  be  at  a  high  pitch  by  the  time  the  theatre  Is  ready  to  open. 

The  convenience  of  the  theatre.  In  addition  to  Its  accessibility,  trill 
be  heightened  by  the  presence  within  the  building  of  a  restaurant  (See  section 
on  Operating  Funds).  This  is  a  concept  unique  1«  America,  but  coaaaon  la  Europe; 
and  a  party  of  theatregoers  which  can  reduce  its  travel,  parklag,  and  walkiag 
by  dining  out  right  on  the  premises  of  the  theatre  will  find  their  eqJoyiteBt  of 
a  theatrical  evening  doubled. 

The  restaurant  auditorium  will  possess  great  e^iam,  and  this  Mill 
be  noted  not  only  by  the  patrons  of  the  Howard,  b«t  by  critics  Md  ether 

viators  as  •ell.  Above  all.  it  win  (..  it  ,iw,y,  did)  eige,  «cq«i.ite  MMttl... 
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These  have  been  retaarked  upon  by  every  visitor  the  Coanitt««  hat  brovght  to  the 
building.  Strangely  enough,  BoU.Beranek,  and  Ne«niaa,  perhapc  tiM  world's  leadlag 
acoustical  engineers,  have  Just  completed  a  study  for  th*  LlacoU  Arts  Center  to 
determine  the  specifications  of  the  ideal  hall.  Theyvstudied  tb«  acoustics  of 
the  leading  auditoriums  of  the  Westtrn  World,  using  the  aost  adraaced  technological 
equipment  and  procedures.  Their  conclusion  was  that  the  ideal  hall  (awMig  othar 
things)  is  80  feet  wide,  120  feet  long,  seats  1800  patrons  who  occupy  1/3  of  the 
cubic  space  of  the  hall.  The  Old  Howard  is  80  feet  wide,  120*  long,  aad  tatts 
1800  patrons  who  will  occupy  approximately  1/3  of  the  cable  space  of  the 
auditoriuml 

The  demand  for  rental  of  the  auditorium  should  be  great  and 
constant.  All  of  the  groups  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Boston  and  the  Perfomina 
Arti  will  be  anxious  to  use  it,  as  well  as  scores  of  individual  entrepreneurs. 
This  demand  will  be  heightened  by  the  hall's  extreme  flexibility.  Not  only  it 
it  ideal  for  legitimate  drama,  opera,  ballet,  solo  performance,  and  orchestral 
concert,  but  because  of  its  unique  horseshoe  balcony  arrangement ^by  merely  closing 
off  for  the  evening  1.  2.  or  all  3  of  the  balconies,  the  producer  may  have  an 
1815-,  14<*9-,  1081-,  or  SOO-seat  housel 

Because  air-conditioning  has  been  included  in  the  budget  (althoagh 
a  century  ago  the  theatre's  posters  all  carried  the  legend:  I*  C00l£ST  TWATRE 
IN  AMEHICAI)  the  hill  will  benefit  from  year-round  use,  and  It  is  cartain  that 
with  the  redevelopment  and  revitalization  of  Boston,  a  Suaaaer  stock  operation 
could  be  profitably  run  on  the  premises. 

In  short,  all  the  ingredients  for  an  incredibly  felicitoas  civic 
achievement  obtain  in  the  Old  Howard  project.   It  remains  only  for  %k»   farasigfet 
and  diligence  of  the  Comittee  and  the  Boston  Redevelopownt  AatlMrtty  ta  aeiie 

the  opportunity  which  now  confronts  thef. 
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XIII. 
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About  the 
Petition, 
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In  order  that  the  Boston  Redevelopaent  Authority  could  gain  a 
good  idea  of  the  amount  of  public  interest  that  might  be  forthcoming  froai 
such  8  project,  it  was  decided  by  the  Committee  that  they  would  put  their 
proposal  in  the  form  of  a   petition  and  respectfully  present  it  to  the  Mayor. 
It  was  thought  that  the  attendant  publicity,  the  response  of  the  press  and 
the  public  would  be  an  accurate  guage  of  the  support  which  will  be  forthcoaing 
in  the  future.  However,  sources  in  City  Hall  informed  us  that  the  presentation 
might  be  misunderstood,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  petition  idea  ttare 
abandoned.  This  the  Committee  did.  However,  in  the  twenty-four  hours  that 
various  members  of  the  Committe  were  circulating  the  petition  among  their 
acquaintances,  some  50-odd  names  were  subscribed  belonging  t«  siibitantitl 
citizens  of  the  community,  and  it  was  thought  only  fitting  that  their  BiBM 
and  the  petition  be  appended  to  this  report  so  that  their  support  fot  the  project 
may  be  acknowledged. 

The  following  names  appear  on  the  petition: 


Valter  Muir  Nhitehill 

Juliet  Green  Carter 

Nancy  Vahey  Rappaport 

Dean  L.  Gitter 

Edward  R.  Foote 

A.  Turner  Wells 

Celia  K.  Nells 

Channing  Stowell 

Elzabith  G.  Thorndike 

Marion  Christian 

Frank  Sugrue 

Richard  M.  Waters 

Charles  C.  Bergman 

Martha  C.  Treadway 

Mrs.  Frederick  William  Cox 

Mary  E.  Wolcott 

Dorothy  0-  Arnold 

Diana  T.  Michaelis 

Antoinette  Reiser 

Serene  Bssaldella 

Betsy  Dane 


Elaine  Hosenfeld 
Fransoise  Frank 
Niemand  Van  Daneoark 
Margaret  Walsh 
Mildred  Housen 
Charlotte  Ropes 
Harriet  Cabot 
Richard  M.  Stokes 
John  Dane,  Jr. 
Cyrus  W.  Durgin   (The 
Kevin  Kelly      (The 
Elliott  Norton    (Tht 
Paul  F.  Clark 
Nathaniel  Saltoastall 
Gail  Mahoney 
Josh  Baldwin 
Jules  Wolffers    (The 
Alta  V.  Maloney   (The 
Robert  Taylor     (The 
C.  Peter  Goisels 


BostoB  Globe) 
Bostoa  Globe) 
Boston  Record) 


BostoB  Herald) 
Boston  Traveler) 
Bottoa  HertM 
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